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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SONG. 
The day hath gone by and the red sun has set, 
Tho’ his light in the heavens is lingering yet, 
Like a dream of the past all misty with tears, 
Coming down the long vista of memory’s years. 


Sweet seemeth the sky in its vestment of blue, 

Sweet seemeth the earth in a moodier hue: 

And sweetly the outlines of yondér dark hil 
Blend with the calm heaven, dim, peaceful and still. 


*Tis the sabbath of Nature, and rock, tree, and stone, 
Commune with their Maker all mutely and lone; 
When the sounds of the torrent go spupeting by, 
And the murmur of leaves is abroad in the sky. - 


Oh! who cannot love such a calm gentle hour, 

As it cometh along in the might of its power; 

When the earth is asleep, or if there’s a sound, 

*Tis the voice of some night-wind careering around ? 


When, following each other, the bright stars of heaven, 
Away tothe air are in triumph all given, 

Like the flush of dark eyes, yet glowing and bright, 
Shining on—shining on in the midst of their night! 


Away with the sun and its flauntings of light; 

Give to me, give to ull the dim sweetness of night, 

Aad ove soul will grow fairer while wearing away, 

Like thenight when it diesin the fulness ofday! X.1.°X 


THE EVENING FIRE SIDE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE VILLAGE BELLE. 


‘A SKETCH OF REAL LIFE. 


“The wheel of life revolves, and they who stood 
High on the scale of being, soon must fall, 
As others rise. 


Rosalie Mandeville was called the belle of the 
village. She. was beautiful in the extreme, not 
only possessing the ordinary requisites of spark- 
ling eyes and rosy cheeks, but her very features 
were moulded in accordance with the exquisite 
lines of geometrical regularity, having the high 
projecting forehead of the Roman, and her nose 
descending in the exact line of Grecian elegance, 
both of which, accorging to Lavater, indicated 
deep thought and t genius. Her form was 
tall and slender, and her light brown hair fell in 
rolling ringlets upon her snowy bosom, which al- 
ternately rose and fell like the gentle tide of the 
rivulet chat meandered by her native village.— 
There was a proud and lofty spirit that looked 
down froth her bright blue eye while it danced in 
ecstasy, and from the numerous adorers which 
her many attractions drew around her she was 
stiled the village belle, and sometimes by those 
who envied her superior charms, she was deno- 
minated the village coquette. The literary ac- 
quirements of Rosalie were considerable, but it is 
but just to observe, that her mental charms were 
Jess solid than brilliant, and less real than artifi- 
cial. Her father was wealthy, the influence of 
which, united with the homage which her person 


inspired, rendered her a princess, and those 
among whom she moved her vassals. Julia Li- 
} yingston was her confident in all matters of se- 
crecy, but there was an evident disparity be- 
‘ween them, the one exercising authority which 
-ae other could not but submit to, from the cir- 
cumstance of being dependent upon her father 
for protection. Rosalie looked down upon the 
poverty of Julia Livingston, andadmitted her to 
intimacy only as she ministered to her amuse- 
ments, or gratified her vanity. The literature 
of Rosalie consisted chiefly of knight errantry 
and romance, and hence the extravagance of her 
wishes and the frivolity of her mind. One suiter 
| was discarded in consequence of being excessive- 
fly polite, and another from a deficiency of gal- 

lantry. At seventeen she was a complete co- 
quette, and delighted to play with the protesta- 


ted lovers. She looked upon the best of men as 
inferior to her, and forced her father to discharge 
an honest young man in his employment for hav- 
ing told her that he loved her after having encou- 
raged his addresses by many affectionate inter- 
views. Leander, finding himself driven from 
his home by her who possessed his affections, left 
the village, and with the image of the cruel fair 
one still before him, he travelled to a distant vil- 
|lage. The poor Julia Livingston was insulted, 
and finally driven from the house, from having 
spoken in favor of Leander, and expostulated 
with Rosalie on her cruelty to the man who 
adored her. 

Time rolled on, and Rosalie still became more 
imperious in her behaviour. Her constant avo- 
cation was reading novels, over which she would 
ished her tears in abundance, though the scenes 
1 of real misery, which every day met her eye, ne- 
ver drew a commisserating tear, ora penny from 
her purse. She had conceived the idea in her 
mind that mora] worth was of no consequence, 
and that wealth alone could elevate one person 
above another. 
with scorn who possessed no wealth, and from 
the circumstance of her father being the most 
} wealthy man in the village, she considered her- 

self superior to all its inhabitants. There seem- 
ed to be a species of nobility attached to the fa- 
mily, but alas how soon may the schemes of hu- 
man grandeur lie level with the dust. Her fa- 
ther, after experiencing a very heavy loss in bu- 
siness, soon went down to the tomb, leaving a 
very small remnant of his wealth to support the 
extravagance of the beantiful Rosalie. She now 
mourned over the wreck of a once opulent fami- 
ly, and her own folly, in rejecting, through a 
love of coquetry, the respectable offers which 
had been made to her. In the cold unfeeling 
world she was now left to buffet with misfortune, 
| without a sufficiency to support her in her for- 
mer grade of life, and without a friend on whom 

she could rely. All her days in the sunshine of 
Seotegeolay she had been accustomed to one con- 


} tions of her admirers, and the vows of her devo- | 


Hence she treated every man‘ 
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tinual round of gaicty, and how could she now 
stoop to a domestic avocation? and how could 
her fair hands now be sullied. Thus did the fair 
Rosalie reason with her own pride. She pas- 
sessed not wealth sufficient to support her former 
character, and she looked with disgust upon that 
sacrifice of pride which was necessary to her own 
support. 

There appeared at this time in the village, a 
young man, of prepossessing appearance, of 
whom report said that he was descended from a 
noble and an illustrious family in England. He 
had received a liberal education, speaking seve- 
ral languages with fluency, and having a foreign 
accent, which united with his royal pedigree, 
rendered him the toast of the village. The igno- 
rant and vain are ever ready to bow down at the 
shrine of nobility, though it may shroud an igno- 
ble heart, and hence this young son of a noble 
Lord had many admiring sycophants even in the 
land ofliberty and equality. To behold the fair, 
the beautiful Rosalie was at once to admire, and 
the young nobleman accordingly beheld her and 
loved. His passion was founded upon the mis- 
taken idea of Rosalie’s wealth, and the heart of 
Rosalie was charmed with the prospect of be- 
coming the bride of a nobleman, and the vision 
of going to England, where she should be an at- 
tendant at court,and mingle with the august fa- 
mily of the Stuarts, constantly floated before her 
delighted fancy. Then, said she, I shall bidfare- 
welt to plebian life, and no longer be teazed by 
plebian lovers. Such were the delightful dreams 
of the fair Rosalie, while the nobleman still con- 
tinued to pay his addresses to her. At length 
it was rumored that the preliminaries had been 
concluded, and the whole village congratulated 


her on the prospect of becoming the happy bride — 


of the noble personage. Couriers were des- 
patched to the neighbouring city to invite the 
guests, and the village was in an uproar at the 
joyful event. Never had the oldest inhabitants 
recollected such a circumstance before, and the 
gossips wondered at the good fortune of the vil- 
lage belle. The marriage was celebrated with 
much pomp and magnificence, worthy the illus- 
trious pair, and the evening was spent by the 
populace in festivity and general rejoicing.— 
Every one addressed the bride with the epithet 
of Lady Rosalie, with which she was exceeding- 
ly well pleased, and for which she paid in pre- 
sents. But, alas! how soon is the cup of bliss 
dashed from her rosy lips! One week had scarce- 
ly elapsed, when an officer arrived in the village 
to seize the nobleman, who it appeared was an 
impostor and a notorious gambler, but he, hav- 
ing a presage of such an event, cleared himself 
by flight. The unfortunate Rosalie was now 
left more miserable than before. What she pos- 
sessed was now squandered and taken from her 
by deception, and she witnessed the truth of the 
proverb, that when fortune flies friends are ‘no 
more. Years rolled away, and she saw with 
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grief and mortification that her reign of beauty | 


was forever at an end, and that she must seek 
some humble avocation by which to support life. 
With this view she left her native village, which 
reminded her of her former prosperity, and on a 
cold day in winter, just as night was approach- 
ing, she entered the village of N - Coldand 
desolate she wandered from street to street, but 
the universal reply to her entreaties was, ‘ we 
know not who you are.’ At length she knocked 
at the door of a Jarge building, and her astonish- 
inent cannot be conceived when she saw Julia 
Livingston stand before her. The surprise was 
mutual, though Julia did not immediately recog- 
nize in her altered appearance the once gay and 
beautiful Rosalie Mandeville. The generous 
Julia, without ceremony, ushered her into the 
warm apartment, where sat her happy husband, 
Leander, with his child upon hisknee. He arose 


and received Rosalie with a cordial shake of the | 


hand, while he surveyed her whose tumultuous 
bosom was too full for utterance. 
fore you,’ said she, ‘ the once happy Rosalie,’ and 


as she spoke, the tears gushed from her eyes, | 
and rolled down her faded cheeks. ‘ Weep not,’ | 


said the good Leander, ‘ you shall find a home in 
my house, and in me a protector.’ Leander and 


Julia felt for her sorrows, though Rosalie had: 
once driven them from her father’s house, whcih |! 


proved however to be the bestadventure of their 
lives. Leander, on hearing that Julia had been 
driven from the same home in consequence of 
having vindicated hiscause, indulged a friendship 


for her, which ripened into love, and finally } 


brought them together. Fortune favored Lean- 
der, and he was now wealthy, when Rosalie, the 
once proud Rosalie, came to his door a weary 
wanderer. His heart pulsated with gratitude 
when he reviewed the past, and he dropped a 
tear over the sorrows of the unfortunate Rosalie. 
Such are the vicissitudes of human life: the 
wheel of fortune turns round, and those who 
were elevated have the mortification to find 
themselves beneath those upon whom they once 
looked with contempt. How insignificant is hu- 
man pride! Brotherly kindness is the pivot on 
which socict7 turns, and it should be constantly 
exercised, for we know not when we may lan- 

uish in distress. g 
Futhin heart that Rosalie was indebted for the 
happy home and many enjoyments, which she 
long partook of in the house of the ill-treated 
Leander and Julia Livingston. MILFORD BARD. 


ANECDOTE OF ELEPHANTS. 


In Mr. Griffith’s edition of Baron Cuvier’s 
Animal kingdom, the question of the mental fa- 
culties of brtesis.discussed, and the conclusion 
drawn, that the difference between brute and 
human reason is not in kind, but in the capabili- 
ty afforded tothe former and denied to the lat- 
ter. In illustration ofthis opinion, some curious 
anecdotes are related, from which we extract 
the following: | 

«« An elephant, which a few years ago, belong- 
ed to Mr. Cross, at Exeter Change, attained to 
the practice of a curious trick, which by repiti- 
tion, might be said to have acquired, if indeed in- 
stict could be acquired, something of an instinc- 
tive character; but which the first time it oc- 
curred at least, seems attributable to nothing 
short of reason. It is the usual part of the per- 
formaitices of an elephant, at a public exhibition, 


“to pick up a piece of coin thrown within his 


reach for the purpose, with the finger like ap- 
pendage at the extremity of the trunk: on one 
occasion & sixpence was thrown down, which 
happened to roll.a little out of the reach of the 
animal, not far from the wall: being desired to 
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pick it up, he stretched out his proboscis several 
times to reach it; he then stood motionless for 
a few seconds, evidently considering, how to act, 
he then stretched his proboscis in a straight line 
38 far as he could, a little distance above the 
coin, and blew with great force against the 


the wall, made the current of air act under the 
coin as he evidently intended and anticipated it 
would, and it was curious to observe the six- 
pence travelling by these means towards the an- 
imal, till it came within his reach, and he picked 
itup. This complicated calculation of natural 
means, at his disposal, was an intellectual effort 
veyoud what a vast number of human beings 
would ever have thought of, and would be con- 
sidered as a lucky thought, and a clever expedi- 
ent, under similar circumstances, in any man. 


‘You see be-| 


It was tothe goodness of the } 


Solid Comfort—May be copiously derived from 
the following sources; a quiet conscience—liealth 
—|iberty—one’s time one’s own, or if not, use- 
fully, innocently and moderately employed by 
others—a freedom from inordinate passions ef all 
kinds—a habit of living within one’s income, and 
of saving something for extraordinary occasions 
—an ability arising from rational economy to de- 
fray all necessary and expedient expenses—a 
habit of good humor, and aptitude to be pleased 
rather than offended—a preparation for adversi- 
ty—love of one’s family—sincerity to friends— 
benevolence to mankind—and piety to God. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BARBER OF GOTTINGEN. 


(rottingen College was preparing to go to rest, 
after having scraped the chins of upwards of a 
dozen of students, the door of his shop opened 
briskly, aid a short, burly, thick-set man made 
his appearance. He seemed to be about fifty 
‘years of age. In stature he did not rise above 
‘five feet, but this was amply compensated by a 
size, Which would have done honour to a! bur- 
gomaster. His face, his legs, and, in truth, his 
whole frame, gave equal tokens of en bon paint ; 
and spoke in cloquent terms of good living and 
freedom from care. This worthy personage had 


coat, and brown small clothes, with copper bue- 
kles at the knees. His hair, which was curly. 
and as black as pitch, descended behind and at 
each side, underneath the rim of his hat. His 
whiskers were thick and bushy, and his beard ap- 
peared to be of at least four day’s growth: 

The salutation which he made on entering the 
sanctum sanctorum of the Barber, was more re- 
markable for freedom than for politeness. He 
pushed the do r roughly aside, and strutted into 
the middle of the room, placing his hands jockey- 
wise into his coat pockets, and whistling aloud. 

“Can you shave me, I say?” was his first ad- 
dress to the astonished tonsor. 

* Sir?” said the latter, witha stare of surprise, 
as hé turned round and encountered the eye of 
this new arriver. 

« T say, can you shave me ?” thundered out the 
latter with increased loudness. 


The Barber was a tall, meager, spindle shank- 
ed figure of a man, somewhat up in years, and 
not remarkable for an extraordinary share of 
courage. He had, however, too high an opinion 
of himself—being no less than peruke maker to 
the professors of Gottingen—to stand tamely by 
and be bearded in his own house. His indigna- 
tion got the better of a feeling of dread, which, 


in spite of himself, began, to creep over him; and | 


wall; the angle produced by the opposition of 


One night, about ten o'clock, as the Barber of 


ona broad brimmed glazed hat, a brown frock’ 
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he heard the demand of his visitor with rather an 
unusual share of resolution. 

‘“* You ask me if I can shave you sir,” said he; 
ceasing from the operation of strapping a razor 
in which he was engaged, ** I can shaveany man 
that ever wore a beard; and I see no reason why 
you should be more difficult to shave than other 
people, unless, peradventure, your chin is stuck 
over with bristles like a hedge hog, or some such 
animal.” 

‘** Well, then, why don’t you shave me?’ Te- 
‘turned the other, throwing himself upon a chair, 
pitching his hat carelessly to one side, and 
stretching out his short plump legs as far as they 
would go. ‘ Come along, my old boy; now I 
am ready for you.” So saying, he unloosed his 
neck-cloth, laid it down, and grasped and rubbed 
his neck and chin with both hands, with an a 
pearance of peculiar satisfaction. But the Col- 
lege Barber was in no mood of mind to relish 
such freedoms. He stuck his Dutch spectacles 
upon the tip of his long skinny nose, projected 
forward his peering chin in a sarcastic, sneering 
‘manner, and eyed the stranger with a look any 
but favourable. At last he broke si- 
ence. 


«I said, sir, that I could shave any man but 


” 


“ But what ?” said the other, aroused by the 
gravity of his tone, and turning round upor 
him. 

‘* But it is not my pleasure to shave you.”—~ 
And he commenced strapping his razor as be- 
fore, without taking any farther notice of his 
neighbour. ‘The latter seemed astounded at 
what he heard. Fle, in fact, doubted the evi- 
dence of his ears, and gazed upon the Barber 
with a look of curious astonishment. His curio- 
sity, however, soon gave way to anger ; and this 
was indicated by a most portentous heavin 
about the chest, aud an increased flushing of his 
rubicund face. His cheeks were at length 
blown out and distended with genuine rage, till 
they acquired something of the rotundiiy and 
proportions of a good |.rge pumpkin. 

* Not shave me!” ejaculated he, emptying 
his Jungs and cheeks at once of the volume of 
air accumulated within them. The rushing out 
of this hurricane of wrath was tremendous. The 
Barber trembled from top to toe when he heard 
it; but he uttered not a word. | 

* Not shave me!” He was silent as before. 

Not shave me!’ repeated the little man a 
third time, louder than ever, and starting from 
his seat with a bound perfectly remarkable for 
his corpulency. The shaver got alarmed, and 
well he might; for the other stood fronting him 
—his arm a-kimbo—his eyes flashed fire; and all 
his attitudes indicative of some hostility. The 
strap was dropped, and the razor quietly depo- 
sited upon the mantle-piece. 

‘** Do you mean to do me an injury in my own 
house?” said the Barber, witggall the courage he 
could muster. 

* Donner and Blitzen! Who talks of injur- 
ing you? I wish you to scrape my beard. Is 
there any thing extraordinary in that?” 

“I can shave no man after ten o’clock,” ro- 
plied the Barber. ‘+ Besides, my busigess is 
solely confined to the professors and students of 
the university. I am strictiy forbidden to ope- 
rate on the face or head of any other person, by 
the mest learned Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead, 
and the Senatus Academicus.” 

Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead!” observed 
the other with a contemptuous sneer. ‘ And 
| who may he be?” | 
| “He is the Provost of the University, and 

Professor of Moral Philosophy thereu: an- 
swered the Barber; not a little scandalized at 
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. proceed,” continued he, and remember, if you 
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hearing that learned man spoken of.in such 
terms. | | 

Ay—and a pretty dunderheaded fellow he. 
must be to give any such orders.. However, 1] 
am not going to waste my time here all night. 
All that 1 have got to tell you is this, that if you | 
won't shave me I shall shave you.” And, suit- | 
ing the action to the word, he reached up his. 
hand, got hold of the Barber by the nose, and | 
placed him, by sheer force, upon the chair which 
he himself had just left. The suddenness of this | 
action deprived the other for a moment of his | 
senses. He sat gazing, with a mixture of rage | 
and amazement, at the author of the audacious | 
deed; nor was it till he felt the brush, loaded | 
with cold soap suds, thumping upon his checks, | 
and heard the stranger laughing aloud, that he | 
reflected upon his situation. His first impulse | 
was to start up, but he was instantly pushed | 
down by the brawny arm of the little man. He 
then turned his head from side to side, to avoid 
the assaults, but this did not mend the matter: | 
his face was reached by the brush, and brow, 
nose, cheeks, and ears bespattered with sapona- 
ceous effusion. Nor when he attempted to bawl 
out, were his efforts more successful: the inde- 
fatigable operator filled his mouth with lather, 
and laid on with greater energy thanever. With 
one hand grasping him by the throat, and the 
other armed with the shaving-brush, the fat man 
continued at his occupation, laughing heartily, 
and enjoying, with the most turbulent mirth, the 
scene before him. At last the barber managed, 
with great difficulty, to get out some words, and | 
cried strenuously for mercy, promising, by hea- 
ven and earth, to shave his oppressor when and 
where he thonght proper, whatever Doctor De- 
dimus Dunderhead and the Senatus Academicus 
might say to the contrary. 

This declaration procured him a release. He 
rose up trembling from the grasp of the stranger, 
and having his face more thoroughly bedizened 
with his own peculiar liquid, than any face, hand- 
some or ugly, which ever came under his hands. 
His first care was to free it of those ignominious 
marks of good will by means of a towel, while the | 
author of this outrage threw himself upon the 
chair almost convulsed with laughter. 

As the astonished shaver prepared his utensils 
for the operation about to be perfor though | 
in a different manner, upon his opponent, he had | 


alarm. His hand shook like an aspen leaf, and 


| feeling of agony which dyed his pale cheeks to a 
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a single hair unshorn, I shall send a bullet thro’ | 
your numskull.” 

The appearance of this terible weapon aug- 
mented, as may well be supposed, the Barber's 


he kept laying on the suds ten times longer than 
he ever did on any former occasion. He was 
terrified to lay his razor on the chin of so dan- 
gerous a subject, and resulved to keep brushing 
to the very last moment, rather than, run the 
risk of having a pistol discharged at his head.— 
The delay, indeed, was useful to him, as it gave 
his hand time to recover its wonted steadiness. 
Nor did the stranger take it ill; on the contrary, 
his good humor appeared to return with the 
agreeable titillation ofthe shaving brush; and he 
whistled aloud, thereby blowing the soap from 
his lips upon the Barber’s face, with a look of 
apparent sstisfaction. 

Half an hour had now passed away since the 
latter commenced laying on the soap, and he was 
still employed at this preliminary operation.— 
The fat man relished it mightily; and, far from 
complaining of its tediousness, kept whistling 
away, and humming snatches of old songs, to the 
no small annoyance of the operater, who found 
the utmost difficulty in making the brush move 
smoothly over features so diversified in’ motion 
andexpression. Notwithstanding all this gaiety, 
however, the shaver did not like his new acquain- 
tance. ‘There was something odd about him; 
and, even though there had been nothing remark- 
able, he could not, at once, forget the egregious 
insult offered to his own person only a short time 
before. Instead, therefore, of laughing at his 
strange sallies of broad humor, he felt his heart 
burning with a wrath which nothing but genuine 
fear prevented from bursting forth. The whist- 
ling and singing of the stranger only produced 
disgust ; his witticisms drew forth nothing but a 
grin. Every moment his outrageous mirth be- 
came more intolerable. His whole aim seemed 
to be to stultify and ridicule the unfortunate bar- 
ber, who continued to apply the brush with a 


dingy hue, and lengthened his gaunt physiogno- 
my fully a couple of inches. 

It will be asked, why did he not get through 
with his operation, at rid himself of so trouble- 
some a customer? This, as we have said, pro. 
ceeded from his dread of applying the razor to 


some leisure to recover from the shock into which | 
he was thrown. Indignation was still a promi- 
nent feeling in his mind; but this was subordinate 
to other emotions; and the dread of his sufferings | 
being repeated, together with the appearance of! 
the stranger, who had now resumed his seat and 
was whistling impatiently, made him hasten his 
preparations with unusual speed. Having arran- 
ged every thing, that is to say, having prepared 
a razor, mixed up a quantity of foaming lather 
and stuck a towel under the chin of his custom- | 
er, he was about to commence, when the latter | 
thundered out, ‘‘ avaunt !” The Barber gave way | 
like a scared poachergretreated some steps, and. 
gazed at the other with ill-suppressed alarm. 
‘** Perhaps you mean to cut my throat?” said 
the stranger, in aloud voice. 
_ “My business is to shave beards, and not to: 
cut throats,” rejoined the affrighted shaver, with | 
all humility. | 
“Very like—very like; but I don’t chose to! 
take you at your word: so have a care. If you! 
cut my throat, I will blow your brains out, that’s | 
all.” And placing his han¥ in one of the large | 
pockets of his frock-coat; he brought out a horse- 
man’s pistol, cocked it deliberately, and placed 
it on acchair which stood beside him “ Now 


| His hand became steadier, and he thought he 


the chin of so irritable a personage. But time 
quiets al] things, and his dread, at last, wore off. 


-sed sound of “ Brush away,” was thundered inte 
his ears. 


might now venture to finish a business, commen- | 
ced under such extraordinary auspices. His at- 
tempt was in vain. No sooner had he ceased 
applying the soap, and was in the act of moving 
off for his razor, when the loud voice ef his cus- 
tomer fell, like thunder, upon his ear. ‘‘ Brush 
away, my oJd boy—nothing like it.” And he, 
continued humming these words for a quarter of 
an hour longer, during which time the Barber 
was compelled to soap his chin without the least 
interval of repose. It was now eleven, as was 
indicated by the striking of the College clock. 
Three quarters of an hour had he scrubbed 
away at the chin of this strange character, and, 
as yet, he saw no more chance of his labour ter- 
minating than when he began. The same toil- 
some, never-ending task wasstill before him, and 
he was kept working at it by some supernatural 
agency. It was in vain for him to get into a 
passion; the fat man laughed in his face. It was 
in vain to attempt a cessation of his labour;— 
the eternal ** Brush away,” from the mouth of 
his tormentor, kept him at the work. Still more 
vain was it for him to refuse; he remembered the 


with which, doubtless, its owner would have en- 
forced compliance. 

Never was any human being so completely 
wretched. He felt as if in the charmed ring of 
some enchanter, from whose precincts it Was im- 
possible to escape. He had no power of his own. 
His will was useless ; every movementof his body 
was in direct oposition to its dictates. What 
could he do? If he stopped one moment, that cur- 


If he moved for his razor, he was bro’t 
back by the same invoking spell. If he refused 
to shave, he ran the risk of being shaved himself. 
Nay, even though he had the razor in his hand, 
what security had he that he might not scratei 
the chin of such a talkative and unsteady being, 
and thereby get as a reward a pistol bullet tliro’ 
his brain?—Such was the deplorable condition ot 
the Barber of Gottingen University. 
Remainder next week. 


From the Chorleston City Gazette. 
DANIEL BRYAN. 


os Alas! how full of thorns 
And briers, is this weary, working day world” 


We have. just received from the gentleman 
whose name stands at the head of this notice, his 
preface to the “appeal for suffering genius,” &c. 
&c. for the benefit of the Boston Bard. Mr. Bry- 
an is already before the public, and it may be said 
without flattery, that he sustains a distinguished 
rank among the poets of our country. His pre- 
face does great honor to a head of uncommon in- 
telligence, and a heart of uncommon humanity, 
and we venture to predict that his song will be . 
worthy of his subject, which is Genius—-ill-starred 
Genius. 

There is, forsooth, a kind of romance about 
these beings of superior sensibility; they are 
sometimes ruled by the nightmare of the storm ; 
they are pressed on by ideal vampyres, that ga- 
ther round the heart, and when they escape the 
shadows of their creative misery, it is to rise 
(not to the genial calmness of content, but) to 
regions of extacy, to lakes of unruffled splendor, 
skies, where nostorm-spirit prevails, and to man- 
sions so divinely just, that even merit herself is 
rewarded. 

If it were necessary or expedient to honor Mr. 
Bryan, we should refer rather to his own works 
than to our comment; but we must be permitted 
to say en passant, that even the verdant laurel of 
his brow is surpassed by the living sympathy of 
his bosom. His heart, like his lyre responds to 
all that is good or beautiful; he deserves success 
and should’he for a moment desire to release that 
harp from his sway, the “ Witch Elm” of Scott, 
would never furnish a picture so divine as the 
melancholy ‘ Bard's” lorn, suffering, withered” 
frame or the heather of his lonely grave. 

{f patriotism belongs to a political, it is also 
the boast of a poetical world ; Shakspcare is ours 
by inheritance, but it behoves us to gather by con- 
quest or discovery, a poet of ourown. Where 
the wind is absent, the haunted strings of the 
tarp of Aolus, however, too frequently a desire 
[perhaps.an inherent desire] to forget all the wild 
flowers of the forest, to forego its early majesty, 
and to lose its sublimities in the fretfulness of 
complaint or the twilight of abstraction. He who 
reads as a task, will find it a task to read, and let 
the bounds of his mental! obligation, be ever so 
splendid, he will never feel unshackled till he 
overleaps them. 

These remarks are elicited by Mr. Bryan's fre- 
face, where with a ray of that enthusiasm which | 


punishment inflicted upon himself for such an act, 


| burns upon the breast of genius, he is alive to all 


the literary renown which must hereafter belong 
so much a6 scratch a pimple on my chin, or leave \and had, moreover, an eye to the pistol hard by,| to his country; he is all ardour, and when the 
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_own heavens; a column shall be found with an 


Yate? Shall we take a promenade in Chesnut- 
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temple of fame is rear'd, when its sunbeam tur- 
rets commune with the skies and aspire to our 


acanthus of freshness, a marble vegetation furnish- 
ed by his own creative hand. 

The Boston Bard—alas! if we have seen him 
in our dreams, he was pale and sad—he was not 
solitary, for the muse with her crown of thorns 
murmured her legends to him; there was a wild 
rose in her brier chaplet, it resembled beauty 
surrounded by distress, and a spirit of the moon- 
beam whispered, that this emblem-rose was even- 
tually to be placed upon his grave by Daniel 
Bryan. HENRY T. FARMER. 


THE POOR LITTLE SWEEP. 


How bleak is the solitude now that surrounds me, 

While hungry and cold thro’ the alleys | weep ; {me 
And the rough-broken ice that both chills me and wounds 
is stained with the blood-drops of Poor Little Sweep. 


The stranger once said, I’d a father in heav’n, 

Whose heart cannot cool, and whose eye cannot sleep— 
Whose dearest regard to his children is given, 

And who will not forget e’en the Poor Little Sweep. 


Methinks yon bright star is the eye of that father, 

What mean these strange feelings that round my heart 
creep? 

Tt must—O! it must be! than lose them, I‘d rather 

Thus ever continue a Poor Little Sweep. 


POR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SPECULATIONS 
OF SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS, Ese. 


No. IV. 


Sovereign and most effectual to secure 
A fori, not now gyinnastic, as of yore, 
’ From rickets and distortions, else our lot. 
Cowprr. 


Fair readers, have you ever made a voyage? 
or have you taken a trip to New York by the 
steam boat? You recollect, that at first you 
were a little flurried; but when fairly started, 
you recovered your usual temperament. It is 
thus with one who embarks on a scribling voy- 
age; he is not master of himself until his bark is 
completely under weigh; and his anxiety gives 
the coups d’essai a stiffness and awkwardness, 
from which the productions of his less agitated 
pen may be free. Now, even Scriblerus Secun- 
dus is in easy consimili—halt !—the term slid off 
the end of my pen, and it would spoil my specu- 
Jations to erase; I must e’en explain then: casu 
consimili means—I almost forget, that in Ameri- 
ca we know nothing about Latin and Lexicons; 
but I do hope some Scottish critic will interpret 
it: at present we will understand by casu weg 


mili, that Scriblerus is beginning to breathe free- 
ly, and fee) at ease in his scribbling character. 
** Ma foi! ladies, on what subject shall I specu-' 


street, and laugh at every thing we see? We'll 
be there by and by; but now I think of it, I have 
asubject. True, itis one of which gentlemen 
are not supposed to know any thing, and of which 
they certainly cannot speak to ladies: but my 
conversations with the pen allow me some liber- | 
ties; I may write a word which I would not ut- 
ter upon any account. This subject—the reader 
sces I preserve due delicacy in mentioning it— 
is that piece of furniture, which a writer in the 


advertising page of the Album calls a corset. I 
have a most unconquerable penchant to write 
something about them:—you will pardon; me 


when I tell you that.it arises from my zeal in 
your cause. I do not, I assnre you, intend to 


say, the corset impairs the health; producing 
consumptions, and general debility of the. sys- 
tem: these wiseacres, the doctors, countenance 
that notion, and let them defend it if they can.— 


My intention is very different: ladies use them, 


and I suppose they have good reason for doin 
so:—indeed I do not quite know what these rea- 
sons are; but this matters not, I never inquired ; 
I leave such things to the ladies themselves, tak- 
ing for granted, they have no temptation to ren- 
der themselves less beautiful. I design merely 
to defend my protegees ;—here on paper, I con- 
sider the sex under my protection, and myself a 
chevalier, vowed to their service; in this sense 
I call them my protegees. A clan of morose as- 
ceticks see fit to hurl most vehement reproaches 
at the corset; nowI dothink they have not fully 
considered all the circumstances of the case. The 
effect attempted to be produced by that instru- 
ment is an alteration in the form of the person; 
this implies, that the form given by nature may 
be improved. The American ladies are not sin- 
gular in this notion: I can produce innumerable 
precedents for improving the form; as in differ- 
ent countries philosophers have discovered, that 
the person is defective, and may be altered intoa 
better figure; and those precedents prove the 
right of the ladies to make alterations. What 
have you to say to this, impertinent varlets ?— 


have shown you, that the Musquitoe Indians, 
near the bay of Honduras, have a fashion to 
change even the shape of their heads. They 
bind two pieces of wood on the cranium of an in- 
fant—at least they did so fifty years ago, when 
my informant left them;—perhaps the mode is 
different now; that part of the system is thus 
forced into a peculiar figure: the head being 
drawn to a sharp ridge at the top, slopes like an 
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g || irritated gentleness will rise in its strength—will 


show you that on the ladies depends your nation- 
al reputation: provoke them not too far—in re- 
venge they will copy the Mosquitoe fashion, we 
wul admire them—they will become national 
modes, and America will be ranked with—what? 

I was resting after my apostrophe. Another 
thought just now struck me: perhaps the Chinese 
laugh at our trammelled bodies as much as we 
do at their puny feet. No; it cannot be: I might 
call on a thousand Philadelphians, and they al! 
.would tell me, the notion is absurd: besides it is 
most preposterous to suppose an ignorant Chi- 
nese ridiculing the fashions of a refined and po- 
lite people. It was an impudent intruding 
thought: IT have half a mind to strike it out of 
my speculations: but let it stand; it is confuted 
and isnow an example of punished impertinence. 

“Jt will be going too far.” J will: I must 
indulge my curiosity. Ladies, I do intend to 
guess a little at the peculiar use of that instru- 
ment on which I have been speculating. Recol- 
lect I do not find fault you; but yet I have some 
suspicion of sinister designs. F have been at 


-_— 


Will you dare impugn the ladies after I shall j nes inclined to suspect a spice of the black art ; 


the--like the Cestus of Venus being prepared with 
spells and incantations, and thus rendering the 
wearer irresistable: this supposition is certainly 
false; the natural weapons of the sex are suffi- 
ciently powerful without the aid of magic, and 
they would not use a superfluous) auxilliary. I 
have it! I have it! the ladies are trying to imi- 
tate the figure of an hour glass, or, as the learned 
call it, a clepsydra.—No; this is not it: but it is 


attic story, the ears peering through the gable 
ends, in the character of garret windows. Here 
is certainly a greater alteration in the human 
form than corsets ever effected: now I maintain, 
if a savage is allowed to make amendments on 
her head, a civilized belle may indulge a similar 
taste, and force her body into any shape she 
chooses. Shall I mention the lilliputian feet of 
the Chinese ladies? Those pretty little abridge- 
ments are produced by bandages, whale-bone, 
cords, Russia sheeting, «zc. an instance directly | 
to the poin. 
name, but it’s no m* iter) slit the rim of their ears; 
stretch it by weight, Sind extend it down to their 
shouldeis: they have thus on each side of the 
heac an appendage similar to the iron handel of 
a seaman’s thest. The Pelew islanders thrust 
a bore through the cartilage of the nese: and— 
but it is useless to speak of these precedenis. | 
have vrought enough to furnish the ladies with 
arguments against the accusers—] mean, to give 
them an idea of the manner in which their cause 
may be defended. For my part I am perfecfly 
satisfied; when I reflect, that, born in some 
parts, I would have admired—O! I can n’t think 
of those queer headed Mosquitoe ladies, and of 
admiring them; any how, t bless my stars that 
the American fair have not adopted their head 
board, or the nose ring; and this satisfaction 
kilis any tendency I might have, es a philosopher 
to carp.at 2 practice of fettering the human form, 
and substituting a creature of inillinary for the 
figure produced by nature. ‘ What an idea!” 
it is not unfounded. We, the humble servants. 
of the ladies, admire whatever they call fashion: 
slit ears and head boards might disgust us for a 


a pretty conceit, and J can make something ont 
of it.—Clepsydra, in the plural, clepsydras—I 
renounce guessing at the peculiar use, and I am 


Deirnt speculating on the word clepsydra and the 


similitude in shape between a belle and an hour® 
glass. It isa handsome term; I amsure no lady 
can object to it: I will therefore apply it occa- 
siontily to the sex. One who succeeds best in 
diminishing herseif, and reduces herself to the 
greatest possible central slenderness I shal! call 
a clepsydra; and thus distinguish her from her 


A iribe of (I really forget their } less successful friends: when this my speculation 


is published, I count on a considerable emulation 
among the ladies; each exerting herself to deserve 
the title and obtain the honorable dignity of a 
clepsydra.— But I am sleepy; and when the wri- 
|ter nods, he may be conlident the reader is fast 
asleep. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Go, my son, said the eastern sage Muza, to 
young Talmor, go forth to the world; be wise in 
the pursuit of knowledge—be wise in the accu- 
‘mulation of riches—be wise in the choice of 
ifriends; yet little will this avail thee, if thou 
choosest not wisely the wife of thy bosom. 

When the rulers of the people echo thy say- 
ings, und the trumpet of fame sends thy name 
‘abroad among the nations; more beautiful will 
the sun of thy glory set, if ane bright cloud reflect 
‘its brightness, and sullied forever will be the 
splendor of the rays, if like a dark spot she cros- 
its sttrface- 

Consider this, then, my son, and look well te 
her ways whom thou wouldest love; for little 
will all elge avail thee if thou choosest not wise- 


while; but who, acquainted with the power of 
habit and fashion, will say, we would not become 
reconciled? We have then to thank the ladies 
for our taste not being utterly disgraced by our 
admiring those:uncouth customs. What a mine 
of ridicule would we open for foreigners! what a 
standing jest would we be to future ages! And 
the moderation and good sense of the ladies pre- 
serve us! Were I good at apostrophizing, I 


‘yon exclaim,—Cease ye that arraign the sex! 
cease, if yeregard the honour of your nation, or 
' 


\ly the companion of thy bosom- See yonder, 
the maidens of Tinge. They deck themselves 
with the gems of Golconda and the rose of Kash- 
mire—themselves more brilliant and beautiful; 
but ah! take them not to thy bosom; for the 
gem will grow dim, and the rose wither,. and 
naught will remain to thee all thou didst .woe 
and win. 
Neither turn thyself to the proud one whe 
vaunts herself on having scanned the pages of 


Vedas, and fathomed the mysteries of the holy 
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temple. Woman ws not born to wield the 
sceptre, or dircet the council; to reveal the man- 
dates of Brama, or expound the sacred verses of 
Menu. Rather be it hers to support thee in grief 
and soothe thee in sickness; to hide thy faults and 
forgive thy weakness: to rejoice in thy prosper- 
ity and cling to thee in adversity. Reflect, then, 
my son, ere thou choosest, and look to her ways 
whom thou wouldest make the wife of thy-bo- 
som. 

A wife! what a sacred name, what a responsi- 
ble office! She must be the unspotted sanctuary 
to which wearied man may flee from the crimes 
of the world, and feel that no sin dare enter 
there. A wife! she must be as pure as spirits 
around the Everlasting Throne, that man may 
kneel to her, even in adoration, and feel no abase- 
ment. A wife! she must be the guardian angel 
of his footsteps on earth, and guide them to hea- 
ven; so firm in virtue, that should he for a mo- 
ment waver, she ean yield him support, and re- 
place him upon its firm foundation; so happy in 
conscious innocence, that when froin the perplex- 
ities of the world he returns to his home, he may 
never find a frown where he sought a smile — 
Such, my son, thou seekest in a wife; and reflect 
well ere thou choosest. ‘ 

Open not thy bosom to the trifler; repose not 
thy head on the breast which nurseth envy, and 
folly, and vanity. Hope not for obedience where 
the passions are untamed ; and expect not honor 
from her who honoureth not the God that made 
her. 

Though thy place be next to the throne of 
princes, and the countenance of royalty beam 
upon thee—though thy riches be as the pearls of 
Omar, and thy name be honoured from the east 
to the west—little will it avail thee, if darkness 
and disappointment and strife be in thine own 
habitation. There must be passed thine hours of 
solitude and sickness—and there must thou die. 
Reflect, then, my son, ere thou choosest, and 
look well to her ways whom thou wouldest love; 
for though thou be wise in other things—little 
will it avail thee, if thou choosest not wisely the 
wife of thy bosom. 


Sincerity is that lovely and exalted virtue which 
disdains to hold any other language than that of 
the heart. If weadhere strictly to it in prosper- 
ity, it will secure to us friends, who in adversity, 
will not forsake us. Many persons who wish to 
be thought sincere, display a bluntness of manner, 
and under the pretence of being candid, expose 
the failings of their friends and acquaintance.— 
But this is the indulgence of an ill-natured dispo- 
sition, and is very different from that pure dispo- 
sition, which, while it scorns dissimulation itself, 
is willing to throw the mantle of charity over the 
failings of others. Sincerity tends to proiiote 
and strengthen our virtues, regulate our temper, 
and is itself a source of happinesss. How diffe- 
rent are the feelings of the open and candid man, 
whose words and actions point out his real sen- 
timents and his true purposes, fromthe dark and 
deceitful man, whose actions are dubious, and 
whose thoughts and intentions are unknown save 
to himself. The insincere man is rendered un- 
comfortable, by the necessity of being consantly 
on the alert, lest he betray his feelings. But the 
sincere person needs no disguise ; he walks in a 
straight path, scorns to speak the language of in- 
sincerity, and every one may understand him. 


In all large schools, there should be at least two 
masters; one, with the club of Hercules, to keep 
order; the other, with the rays of Apollo, to il- 


| Iumine. The mind should not be drawatwo ways 


VARIETY. 


Genius.—“ I know of no such thing as genius,” | 


said Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper: * genius is 
nothing but labour and diligence.”—Sir Isaac 
Newton said of himself, ‘*‘ That if ever he had 
been able to do any thing, he had effected it by 
patient thinking only.” 


Female Dress.—A lady of genius will give a 
genteel air to her whole dress by a well-fancied 
suit of knots, as a judicious writer gives a spirit 
to the whole sentence by a single expression. — 
As words grow old, and new ones enrich the lan- 


guage, so there is a constant succession of dress; | 


the fringe succeeds the lace, the stays shorten or 
extend the waist, the ribbon undergoes divers 
variations, and the head-dress receives rises and 
falls every year; and, in short, the whole woman 
throughout, as curious observers have’remarked, 
is changed from top to toe, in the period of five 
years. 


A coffer without a lock, shows that it contains 
no treasure; as a mouth always open, denotes an 
empty brain. | 


IfI were asked, who was next to Shakspeare 
in creative genius? not forgetting the sublimer 
Dante, Milton and Klopstock, I should answer— 
John Bunyan If 1 were asked, who was the Ho- 
garth of moral allegorical writers? I should an- 
swer—John Bunyan. 


What is beauty ?—How various, and even op- 
posite, are the notions which the natives of dif- 
ferent countries entertain of personal beauty !— 
Yet there can be no doubt that the expression of 
the soft emotions of benevolence, pity and love, 
as shown in the female face, are pleasing to all 
the world. The different opinions of beauty en- 
tertained in various countries, relate to color and 
to form; and these opinions arise from national 
customs, or certain predjudices widely extended, 
which alter the natural taste. In China, the chief 
beauty of women is thought to consist in the 
smallness of their feet ; as soon as girls are born, 
the nurses confine their feet with the tightest lig- 
atures to prevent their growth. The women of 
Arabia colour their eye-brows with a black pow- 
der, and draw a black line under their eyes to 
make them appear more prominent and expres- 


sive. In the time of the old court, the faces of 
the Parisien ladies were spotted with patches and | 
plastered with rouge. Chesterfield, when 
at Paris, was asked by Voltaire, if he did not 
think some French ladies then in company, whose 
cheeks were fashionably tinted, very beautiful. 
‘* Excuse me,” said Lord Chesterfield, “ from 
giving an opinion, Yor I am no judge of paint- 
ings.” A weil-looking Englishman, as he was 
travelling among the Alps, attracted much no- 
tice ; but the uatives thought his person deficient 
in one important point, which they flattered them- 
selves was a local beauty. ‘How completely 
handsome,” they said, “this Englishman would 
be, if he had, like us, a swelling under his throat!” 


Paintiag.—I pity those unfortunate misses who 
fancy they havea taste for painting, when in fact 
they are nothing but mere daubers. Yetit isa 
fashionable accomplishment, and must be ob- 


tained even at the risk of doing violence to the 
fair face of nature. Young ladies will paint ro- 
ses, thoughthey do look like red cabbages, and 


draw little cupids and turtle doves, if they should | 
be mistaken for devils, imps, and scarecrows.— 
T have seen — pieces, and truly they wére 
pieces to be mourned for, done at female board- 


ing schools, that would draw tears from the eyes 


of the most insensible ; and watcn-papers tright- 
ful enongh to stop a chronometer of moderate 
courage. 


Suppose a person in infancy shut up in a cell, 
and fed privately, never having seen a human 
being; and at the age of reflection, he should 
have mingled with his food a powerful soporific, 
and while insensible, be transported into a hall 
surrounded with mirrors; when he awaked, what 
would be his sensations? perceiving on either 
side a being exactly like himself, and having his 
gestures, would he not almost doubt his own iden» 
tity, and dispute which of them were himself? 


From the New Pocket DICTIONARY. 
Originality—Undetected imitation. 
Pedant—A man so absurdly ignorant as to be 

vain of his knowledge. 

Pen—The silent mouth-piece of the mind, 
which gives ubiquity aud immorality to the evan- 
escent thoughts of a moment. 

Physiognomy—The character written upon 
the face, by the hand of the Deity. 

Reason—The proud prerogative which con- 
fers upon man the power of acting rationally. 

Review—A work that overlooks the on 
tions it professes to look over. 

Rhyme—<A substitute for poetry, and an anti- 
thisis to reason. 

‘Saw—A sort of dumb Alderman, which gets 
ag a great deal by the activity of its 
teeth. 

Scandal—The tattle of fools who judge of 
their neighbors by themselves. 

Taste-—An imaginary standard, on whose ca- 
pricous changes, the most thoughtless bestow 
the most thought. 

Tinder—A thin rag, such as the dresses of 
modern females, intended to catch the sparks, 
raise a flame, and light up a match. 

Tomb—A covering of sculptured marble, pro- 
vided for dust and corruption. | 

Tongue.—The mysterious membrane that 
turns thought into sound. , 

Vanity—Another word for the whole fleeting 
pageant of human existence. 


When the celebrated David painted his large 
picture of Buonaparte’s Coronation, a connois- 
seur observed to him that he had made the Em- 


press Jusephine much too young. * Go and tell 
her so,” said David. | 


Nebuchadnezzar’s image must have beena ve 
slim man, to be sizty cubits high, and only six 
cubits broad. Therefore, some suppose that the 
height of it included a pedestal. 


Why was the hair made to grow upon the 
chin, if not intended to be worn? Was it not to 
distinguish a man from a woman, and give grav- 
ity to the countenance? Can we need higher 
authority, than that the divine Saviour, and the 


patriarchs, and the apostles wore theirs, even 
in a warm Climate? 


At the late marriage of Miss Rothschild, ia 
England, the company breakfasted at two in the 
afternoon, dined at eight in*the evening—and 


probably supped, at a suspension of the ball, 
about two in the morning. 


It has been the remark of some poet, that the 
bee draws honey from a flower, while the spider 
will light upon it and extract poison, It is thus 
with men; some will go through any trouble ;— 
witness the wreck of their property; the loss ~f 
their friends, be surrounded by all the tea #’cqu-. 
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sand vexations of human life ; yet gather knowl- 
edge from their misfortunes, and feel happy that 
they are no worse. They turn their meditations 
rather to the blessings than the cares of the 
world; and when they retire at night to their 


family, they talk, laugh, amuse themselves and |! 


all around them with a flow of pure sport—de- 
termined to be happy—and they are so.— 


‘There are other men who are exactly the reverse. | 


They take a deal of trouble to find out the mise- 
ries around them, and brood over every care with 
a gloomy ill-natured disposition, tiat marks them 
for misanthropists. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 6, 1826. 


‘Octo’ we are compelled to decline. A friend, on whose 


opinion we can rely, and who claims an intimate know- | 


iedge with the ‘Foreign Scenes” which Octo describes, 
having been born and reared among them, has pointed out 
several inaccuracies, which go far to impugn our writers 
claims to fidelity. We shall be happy at all times to give 
currency to correet geographical sketches, particularlywhen 

* connected and blended with interesting associations, but 
cannot consent to the dissimination of writings, that may 
have a tendency to deceive or mislead. 

Scrutator, in reply to Amicus, in our next. 

Harriet, Ida and Rosa, are ever welcome; Leisure 
Hours, No. Ill. ; Sketches of Roseville, No. XV. (the last of 
this series,) and Speculations of “criblerus Secundus, Esq. 
No. V. shall appear forthwith. 

Seven original prose and poetical effusions from our 
friend the Milford Bard are received. 


We continue to receive original favours from esteemed 
correspondents—to them our acknowledgments are espe- 
cially due. The best, and to them most acceptable way 
of showing our obligations, will perhaps be in transferring 
those articles to our coluinns. This shall be done. 

Our pages in future, we have good reason to believe, will 
be enriched with a more choice store of original matter 
than we have heretofore been enabled to present to our 

readers. 


We have received an ancession te our subscription Uist Go 
during the past month of upwards of Z'wo Hundred and 


Fifty names, and shall commence the New Year with an 


edition ofabout Three ] housand Copies. This is a degree | 


of patronage which will enable us to make hereafter seve- 
ral important improvements, both in the matter and man- 
ner. of the Album. 

An engraved (copperplate) title page, emblematical of 
the valuable purposes to which we are ambiiicus of ren- 


dering our pages subservient, is nearly ready, ond will he | 


issued to subtcribers without additional charge in a few 
weeks. ~ 

Though aware that a handsome appearance is always pre- 
possessing, we shall yet not be over anxious, or lay great 
stress on mere “tinsel “ornaments,” believing that sub- 
stance and not show will bemost likely to win the applause 
of the judicious, whose approbation we are alone desirous 
of receiving. | 


THE ORIGINAL TALES 
Which have been received as candidates for the literary 
prizes, are now in possession of the gentlemen who com- 
pose our selecting committee. They will come to a deci- 
sion with all reasonable haste—but it will occupy some 
time to get through the examination of all the tales, which 
amount to Firry-rouvr, and some of them are very long. 


(The ladies of our city will be gratified to learn, 
that they may now have an opportunity of examining some 


— 
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daily papers. 


with prompt and substantial encouragement. 


cation must be made by the Ist of January next, to C. S. 
M‘Connell, Onondago Court House, N. Y. 


Charleston City Gazette, written by H. T. Farmer, Esq. 


{the gentleman to whom the prize of one hundred dollars 


was lately awarded for a poetical addres, spoken on the 
occasion of opening the ‘ew York Bowery Theatre.) Mr. 
Bryan is a native poet, of whom our country may justly 
boast. Above all, he possessesses a manly spirit, which 
delights to breathe forth the feelings of pure and genuine 
philanthropy. May he meet his justreward. As apposite 
to the subject, we subjoin the following extract from a let- 
ter received yesterday from the Boston Bard himself :— 


Newburyport, (Mass.) Nov. 29, 1826. 
weeREEE My mind is weak, childish some- 
times, for I assure you I have suffered a great 
deal—yet one truth will afford my real friends 
much satisfaction, viz: I once endeavored, or 
rather was led by bad men, to deny the Divinity 
of Jesus, who was crucified at Jerusalem; and 


washed his*hands, and declared the victim un- 
worthy of death, ‘as he found no fault inhim. I 
now firmly declare my sincere belief in his Divi- 
nity, and that had he not suffered, I must have 
been a lost and miserable man forever. I write 
to you in the sincerity of my heart ; abjuring my 
former sin respecting the truth of the christian 
religion; for, on the mercy of an ever-merciful 

i. through the mediation of the blessed Re- 
deemer of all who come unto him, even at the 
eleventh hour, irely for strength in this dark 
period of distress, and for pardon of sins, and 
happiness hereafter. I have not any hesitation 
|that my belief should be made known to the 
, whole universe: Martyred Saviour of sinners! 
I will not again open the wounds my sins have 
|made, by rebellion against the truth. 

* ROBERT 8S. COFFIN. 

“To T. C. Crarke, Esq. 


THEATRE. 


‘‘ Masters you are all welcome. We'll e’en 
to’t like French falconers—fy at any thing we 
see. We'll have a speech straight: come give 
us a taste of your quality: come a passionate 
speech.” —Hamleé. 


Our play-goers are feasting themselves with 
well-founded anticipations of a rare treat. We 
i are inclined to think.there will be no disappoint- 
ment, as the enterprize and liberality of Mr. 
Warren gives tuken of a goodly season. His 
exertions will unquestionably be crowned witha 
golden harvest. Among the principal new at- 
tractions for the ensuing campaign, are Miss 
i Kelly, Mr. Forrest, Mr. Macready, Miss Povey, 
now Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Cowell, and our old 
standing favourite Cooper. The theatre, with 
all its new paintings, alterdtions and improve- 


of the productions of the already celebrated Lace School in , 
operation at Newport, R. I. A gentleman direct from that 
establishment, is now in this city, with an elegant assort- 
ment of Domestic Lace, which he intends opening this 
week—notice of which will, we presume, be given in the 


We hope to see this attempt to obtain patronage for the 
domestic manufacture ofso fine and delicate a fabric, meet }, 


The printing establishment of the Ononpaco Jovurnat, 
one of the best country papers with which we are acquaint- 
ed, is offered for sale, together with the house in which the 
same is printed, on very reasonable terms. . This paper is 
situated in a healthful and pleasant region, in the central 
| part of a flourishing and populous county, and has a good 
run of business, which may be ccnsiderably increased. We 
should suppose it held out inducements to a competent in- 
dustrious printer, which are very rarely met with. Appli- 


We have this week inserted an interesting letter from the 


of whose blood the Jewish Magistrate himself 


VOL. 1, 


audience, evidently ina good humour witli itself, 
and disposed to be so- with the players. The 
Stranger was given as introductory to the busi- 
ness of the season, and served to introduce our 
old friends, Wood, Wemyss and Jefferson, as the 
principal performers of the evening. They all 
| appeared perfectly “ at home,” and met as they 
should, with a prime welcome. The Turnpike 
| Gate followed, and gave our new manager, Cow- 
ell, an opportunity of making his first bow, and 
cracking some fine jokes. He is already a fa- 
| Vourite, and we venture to say, will be better 
liked the more he becomes known. Hallam and 
Heyl], also new names, made their way through 
the Turnpike Gate with a good grace. The 
former makes an excellent, blunt old gentleman. 
and as honest, good hearted an old tar as ever 
stepped. He is an acquisition. 

Last evening Miss Kelly made her appearance. 
She has lost none of the life and spirit, which, 
with good singing and a fine figure, have ren- 
dered her so general a favourite. The Belle’s 
Stratagem, with How to die for Love, made up 
the evening's entertainment, and went off well. 
Miss K. appears again this evening. 
| Mrs. Knight was received at the Park Theatre 
on Friday evening, by a full house, in a most 
flattering manner. The enconiums that have 
i} been passed upon her vocal powers are by no 
} Means exaggerations. She is, besides, a spirit- 

ed actress, and will, doubtless, become a favor- 
ite. 

TatmA, the great French tragedian, is no 
more. It is said his death was marked with the 
calmness of philosophy and the resignation of re- 
tligion. His funeral, from the descriptions in the 
journals, must have been a noble and effecting 
spectacle. Without rank, or fortune and con- 
nections—with no endowment but his genius, 
and no station except that to which his: genius 
had advanced him, his remains were followed to 
the grave by every member of the profession— 
by all the literature and much of the distinction 
of Paris—merchants, lawyers, officers, deputies, 


peers, and atrain of more than 10,000 mourning 
} citizens. 


= 


The Memorial.—Among the elegant produe- 
tions to which the approaching holidays have 
given birth, is The Memorial, a very splendid 
volume published in Boston, by Messrs. ‘True & 
Green. We have paid the tribute of admiration 
to the Atlantic Souvenir, of Messrs. Carey and 
Lea; and the smaller work by Mr. Pool, called, 
‘* Le Souvenir’—it is but justice to our friends 
at the Eastward, that their work be also honour- 
ably mentioned. ‘The Memorial contains nearly 


|| 300 pages of elegant letter press printing on the 


finest paper, and is enriched with several very 
handsome engravings, one or two of which are 
really worthy admiration. 

We have as yet only found time to glance at 
the interesting contents of the Memorial—it has 
some choice pieces from the pens of Percival, 
M‘Lellan, of Maine; and Mrs. Wells, of Bos- 
ton; and Mrs. Sigoutney—together with inter- 
esting prose pieces. 

The Memorial will, if offered for sale in this 
city, make a very appropriate accompanyment 
for the similar productions of the Philadelphia 
publishers. 


From the Cincinnati Register. 

Mr. Micah P. Flint, son of the author of 
‘Francis Berrian,’ has published a small volume 
of Poetry, which evinces. considerable poetic 
taste. The principal poem is the “‘ Hunter,” 
and the scene is Jaid in the west. The follow- 
ing extract contains a description of a scene fa~ 
‘miliar to the woodsman. A party of Indians, 


}ments, opened on Monday evening to a full) who had just made an excursion into Kentucky, 
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and after massacreing the individuals of a small 
settlement, carried off the lovely Emma, the be- 


trothed bride of the Hero, the Hunter. He pur- 
aved thei with a small band, and recovered his 
mistress by stratagem. He, in turn, was pur- 
sued by the savages, was overtaken, and all his 
party, with the maiden, was murdered. | He was 
spared for greater torments; he was tied to his 
dead mistress, to die by degrees, in the wilder- 
ness. He thus describes the scene the morning 
after the bloody deed: | | 


At length, with cool and fragrant breath, 
The rosy morn came tripping by; 

And smiled away the filin of death 

A moment from my languid eye. 

i saw the carrion birds once more 
Around me met, in dark divan, 

To hold their feast of triumph o'er 

Those tainted wrecks of lordly man. 
Some rode aloft on outspread wing, ~ 
And wheeled in many an airy ring: 
While others plucked their dainty food 
From those poor, unresisting cheeks ; 

Or, mounting on some dry branch, stood, 


And, satiate, wiped their gory beaks. 


Their sooty pinions seerned to wave, 

Like death’s dark banner o’er the grave. 

And yet to me they proved as fair, 

As ever fanned the ainbient air. 

For to the woodsman’s practiced eye, 

Those raven wings a signal flew ; 

Aud well by that dark sign, he knew, 7 

‘That murder had been busy nigh. 

At length, by such rude beacon led, 

A band of hardy woodsmen came. 

They found among the mangled d: ad 

One warm, though then unsentient frame ; 

And roused once more the vital fame, 

Whose last faint spark had almost fled. 

It was as though some magic charm 

fad fixed once more the fleeting breath ; 
As though some strong, yet unseen arm 

Had torn me from the grasp of death ; 

Hac stained the spirit’s parting flight, 

And called it back to life and light. 


The first number of a weekly journal, called 
the Chrystal Hunter, has appeared in New York. 
‘The title is a singular one ; is there any meaning 


both taste and talent in his introductory number. 


in it? It is said that the editor has "number. | States ne by two other midshipmen; United 


The Grave of Byron, with other Poems—By 
George Lunt.—This is, says the Boston Travel- 
Jor, an 1$mo, of some eighty or an hundred pages. 
It has been before the Literary world for several 
weeks, and seems to have met with a very flat- 
tering reception. And no volume of the kind 
more justly deserves it. It is not a large, pon- 
derous tome, after the fashion of too many of our 
modern offerings to Apollo—nor is it a littte, pu- 
erile or conceited gift to the Muses—but on the 
conirary it is full of bright thought and liberal 
expressions, and is really a most beautiful pro- 
duction. The language is choice and rich—the 
coloringclear and brilliant and ‘the management’ 
throughout spirited and elaborate, if not altoge- 
ther original: and although one or two slanzas 
might be faulty in the eye of an over-fastidious 
critic, yet the bold outline of the whole and the: 
ha) py filling up of the parts render it an honor- 
able effort, alike to the highly gifted author and 
the accomplished gentieman to whom it is dedi- 


}command. After the usual parade and salute, 


| cast stones from the high bluff (which to the eye 


/ but no one was able to effect it. 


jj ral, without the least appearance of having made 


| It is next to impossible to describe the sensations 
j felt by the spectators of this feat of muscular 


| der of procession observed at the interment of 


‘ took place at Newport yesterday. 


of the volume is filled up with sonnets, songs, 
and other fugitive pieces. These forma very 
delicate bouquet ; and we shall seize an early 
opportunity to enrich our poetical columns with 
one or two of them. | 


In republishing some anecdote of Washington 
from Custis’ Recollections, the editor of the Co- 
lumbian (Boston) Centinel, adds the following: 


Note. We too can give a “ recollection” on 
this subject. The circumstance occurred in 1780. 
A command of about 500 men had been detached 
from the main army to a post on the bank of the 
Hudson, above Fort Lee, at what's now called, 
we believe, ‘ The. Pallisadoes.’ Soon after Gen. 
Washington, accompanied by his staff, visited the 


the troops stacked arms; and several of the offi- 
cers and men amused themselves with efforts to 


appeared almost perpendicular) into the river, 
Washington, 
sitting on his charger, and witnessing the sport, 
smiled at the ineffectual attempts, dismounted, 


stone, and finding one to his liking, took two or 
three quick steps, and giving it what is called in 
Virginia, the “* Douglas Cast,” or what we yan- 
kees call a jerk, it seemed to take wings, and 
scaling a considerable distance almost horizon- 
tally, struck the water at least a rod from tiie 
shore. All the troops witnessed the feat, and 
gave three spontaneous cheers, when the Gene- 


an exertion, remounted, and returned to camp. 


strength, however trivial, executed by the idol 
of the army. 


COMMODORE PERRY. 
Funeral Procession.—The following is the or- 


the remains of the late Comodore Perry, which 


Marshall; chief marshal; marshal, on horse- 
back ; Independent Military Companies; United 
States Fort Company; Clergy of different de- 
nominations; Bishop Griswold and the Reverend 
Mr. Wheaton, eight. United States seamen as 
under bearers, four abreast; navy captains ;— 
CORPSE; navy captains; relations; marshall; 
midshipman bearing United States ensigh furled, 


States naval officers; thirty-three seamen, four 
abreast, ohe bearing the United States jack in 
the centre, furled; United Statessarmy officers; 
militia officers of the state and vicinity, in uni- 
form; Society of Cincinnati; Marine Society ; 
town council, treasurer, and clerk, preceded by 
the town sergeant; sheriffs of the state, and de- 
puties; banner of Rhode Island, borne by a re- 
volutionary soldier; goyernor and Lieutenant go- 
vernor, supported by aids; members of the senate 
of Rhode Island; meynbers of the house of repre- 
sentatives; Judgeg of the state courts; marshal 
of the district of Khode Island and deputies; dis 


gave his sword to his servant, searched for al 


The citizens of Newport are requested to re- 
move all obstructions from the street, and to close 
their stores during the time the procession is 
passing. 3 


| The concert of the Miss Gillinghams, on Fri- 


day evening, was attended by a numerous and 
respectable audience. They acquitted them- 
selves with great eclat,as did signor Rosich, Mr. 
De Coninch, and Mr. Pardon. We are much 
cratified to,find merit, like that of the Miss Gil- 
linghams, so justly appreciated and rewarded in 


Philadelphia. 


The United States Hotel is now open for the 
reception of strangers, travellers and citizens.— 
‘It was visited by a large concourse of people 
of both’sexes on Friday, and was universally ad- 
‘mired for its convenience and its magnificent fur- 
niture. 


The store of Mr. Charles Stewart, in Market- 
street, near Thirteenth, was destroyed by fire, 
| with all its contents, on Sunday evening last. 


John Hart was executed in Quebec the 10th 
inst. for sacrilege, in robbing a Church. 


| Charity.—In the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum in New York are clothed fed and edu- 
cated upwards of one hundred and forty destitute 

| orphans. | 

} Another apparatus for breaking ice before 

steamboats, has been invented by Mr. D. Ritter, 

of New Haven. It is said to answer all the pur- 

poses intended. 

It is said that to such an alarming degree are 
parties cut up in New York, that a man must be 
a pretty shrewd politician to rightly tell to what 
party he belongs. 

The crop of apples is so great in Canada the 
present season, that the farmers find it difficult to 
get barrels to contain the juice. 


MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Bedell, Mr. Wm. Roberts, to Miss Mary Ann 
Carr, all of this city. 


Capt, R. K. Fisher, to Mrs. Sarah Singleton, 
both of this city. 


Mr. John Glackin, to Miss Hannah W’Namee, 
both of Southwark. 

Mr. E. A. M’ Keever, to Miss Jane Tunis. 

Mr. Wiiliam Henry to Miss Mary Crist, 

Mr. Job S. Horner. to Miss Louisa W. daugh 
ter of the late Caleb Wright, of this city. . : 

Adolphus Diil, Esq. of Richmond, Va. te Miss 


Hannah K. daughter of Joseph Gorgas, Esq. of 
the N. Liberties. 


[llinois, to Mrs. Benson, of Tennessee. Also; at 
the same time and place, Mr. Robert B. Murphy, 
of Illinois, to Miss Benson, of Tennessee.—In a 
short time after the marriages were solemnized, 
the two husbands’ (brothers) with their wives 
(mother and daughter) resumed their journey 
back to illinois, 

The hero of 76—In West Springfield, (Feed- 


trict judge amd attorney ; custom house officers ; 
foreign Consuls; marshal; citizens of Newport ; 
marshal; citizens of the state; citizens of other 
states and strangers. | 

The corpse will be received from the ship at 
Clarke’s wharf, at 11 o'clock A. M. and the pro- 
cession will be formed immediately, under the 
direction of the chief marshal. The marshals 
will be dressed as citizens and designated by a 
sword, hungia black, 


will perceive, of the first 


portion of the book, er- 
titled “ The Grave of B 


“Thé remainder 


cated. Thus far we have spoken, as the reader 


The officers and citizens above named are res- 
pectfully invited to attend, and take their places 
according to the designated order. 


ind Hills,) on the 6th inst. Mr. Stephen Bum/frey, 
aged 76, a Revolutionary Pensioner, to Miss Su- 


rak Dewcy, 
DizD, 

Arabella, wife of Zalegman Phillips, Esq. aged 

tin Robe t Bratin, in rhe 
[r. r in, in 46 of h 

Denni, Christy, aged 85 

Miss Mary McCoutchen. 
_ Mrs. Clarissa, wife of Ralph Wormley. 


In the 12th year of her age, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Matthias Pleis. 


John Matthews, jr. in the 28th year ofhis age, 


St. Charles, (Miss.) Mr. James Murphy, of | 
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“ Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WIND. . 


My home is in the azure sky, 
| My pillow is the cloud ; 
“The eagle | can far outfly, 
Tho’ sweeping, swift and proud ; 
I lightly skim the ocean’s blue, 
And ripple not its glass ; 
I walk the forest fiercely thro’, 
The tree falls as I pass! 


I kiss the dew-drop from the flow’r, 
Before the sun-beams rise, 

And lift its leaves at noonday hour, 
When in the dust it lies ; 

- I fan the bride's bright cheek of bloom ; 

I dry the tears of care ; 

I wave the willow o’er the tomb, 
And shake the dew-drops there. 


I breathe along the peaceful vale, 

shepherd’s echo hear, 

And whisper soft his plaintive tale, 
To many a listening ear. ; 

I moan along the field of death— — 
How cold the hero’s breast ! 

His deeds are murmur’d on my breath ; 
I sigh his soul to rest. 

If gently by the grove [ fly, 

_ The leaves at once up spring, 

Impatient twittering, to try 

With me their fetter’d wing. 

The clouds will at my bidding go, 

And ocean meets their frown, — 

Like mountains, with their crests of snow, 

For sable clouds to crown! 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


LINES 


On a vessel captured by Pirates at sea. 
The rude waves foamed against her side, 
While high upon the air, 
Her pennon waved in graceful pride, 
And her white sails look’d fair ; 
As sunlitclouds upon the sky, 
In silent grandeur floating by. 
She’s graceful in her bounding speed— 
She’s light upon the wave ; 
But on her deck are doom’d to bleed, 
And find an early grave 
Brave, youthful forms, and hearts as free 
As e’er rode on that wide green sea. 
Oh! speed thee, gallant ship—speed on, 
The pirate marks thy way, 
~The hand that yet in blood spar’d none, 
Now marks thee for its prey ; 
” Swift, swift, upon thy course now keep, 
She comes—-the demon of the deep. 
But hark ! her cannon rends the air— 
Smoke now enshrouds her form, 
~ ‘The ships have met—and war is there 
With its dask fearful storm ; 


Linpen. 


The dying shriek—the cry of pain— 

O! wretched man, is this for gain? 

And sorded wealth, Oh! what art thou, 
That thus doth lead astray, 

The heart that at thy shrine would bow? 
And tell me what are they, 

Who, virtue—feeling—piety— 

Would sacrifice for love of thee ? 

Again there’s quiet in the air, 


1 And peace upon the sea, 


But no proud ship is sailing there, 
For now no longer free 

Her shattered form floats on the main, 
And all her noble crew are slain. 


Ida. 
Bushwick Cottage, Nov. 1826. : 


_ FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


To 
Oh! much have I mused on the strains that awoke, 
Thou desolate one! from thy cloud ’circled lyre ; 
Oh surely the voice in those sad tones that spoke, 
Has stolen of Heaven’s etherial fire; « 


The snow-tints and sun-beams at evening’s hour 
Might form the bright chords whence such music de- 
scends ; 
Hast thou won the fair spirit from Memmon’s fam’d tower, 
Tochaunt the sad requium of love for thy Friend? 
Oh the eye must be tearless—the heart must be cold, 
That weeps not for her, and that feels not for thee; 
Which mourns not that death should the fairest unfold, 
Nor affection, nor friendship the yietim can free? 
1 know it is painful to lose what we love, 
And such sorrow returns—*“like the clouds after rain ;” 
The dew is exhaled, and ascendeth above, 
From the leaves of the rose—but the thorns still remain. 


Thus the tears that we shed may by friendship be soothed, 


{| And affection may even win fron: us a sinile, 


But the wild sea of SSrrow within is not smooth’d, 
Too oft it rolls deeper dnd darker the while ! 


But still there is hope in the bright realms of bliss, 
To meet those we love best, and leave them—no! never! 
Where the sorrows and sins that assail us in this 
‘¢ Dark valley of shadows,” are banish’d forever ! 
Rosa. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO CORDELIA, 


IN REPLY TO HER LETTER. 

‘You once did love me’”’—then the dream is past, 

Since did and once are mingled in a breath, 
But still your letter, since it is the last, 

Might well hove spoken kindly—such a death 
To every hope is like the siroc’s blast, 

Which sweeps destructive o’er the verdant heath ; 
For you, Cordelia, I would once have died, 
Yet passion never shall dissolve my pride. 
Tis hard to say farewell—because my heart 

Was fill’d with images of tenderness; 
Because a thousand visionings would start 

Among my thoughts, all rich with loveliness, 
When e’er they dwelt on thee. °Tis hard to part 

From beings ’wwas our nightly wont to bless— 
’Tis difficult to say farewell forever ! 
To bid affection from its idol sever. 
Rumour has branded me a changling- thou— 

It is not love, Cordelia, drinks in slander ; 
Hast listen’d with suspicions anxious brow, ~ 

To falsehoods that from envy’s pale lips wander ; 
| Thy letter, which I have before me now, . 
l Declares too fully that thou oft dost poe 
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| “* You once did love me”——now, | love alone. 
| My brain is burning; tearless is my eye ; 


} For life to me is wretchedness and gall. 


| A phantom feeling on life’s giddy stream, 


| Tis faded now, and of its joyous beam 


Oa such most idle rumours—but all’s gone ; - 


Life’s pulses quicken wildly in my breast; 
My pride forbids the wish thatI should die, 

And yet the world can never yield me rest. 
Deep and despairing is my agony, 

Yet will I rather bear it, than be prest 
Down to contempt, by seeking e’en of thee 
Forgiveness for a babbler’s perfidy. 


You write, *¢ adieu forever!” -it is well; 
Had y: ur hand trembled, that comvincing sigh 
Had told your heart was bleeding, when farewell 
Fled from your thoughts to shade the final line ; 
Your hand did not—the words too firn:ly swell; 
That they should thus be written, and be thine, 
There needs no farther proof of my lone lot, 
I am forgotten, or will be forgot. 


Oh! my Cordelia! that once was; I fear 

Thou never loved’st ; but what recks it now ; 
All’s past, and tho’ I shed no scalding tear, 

A heavy weight seems pressing on my brow; 
And tho’ the doom of parting be severe, 

Grief shail not break my heart; but may’st thotr 
Be blest and happy—I no longer shall, 


You never loved me; nay, it wasa dream 
Of such delusion as comes over youth ; 


That seem’d too beautiful, but had no truth ; 


I feel the pang alone; and now forsooth 
Forgive :ne, and forget that ever I 
Caused thee to smile, or thou caus’d me to sigh ! 

SCRAPS. 

Whenever you. command, add your reasons for doing so: 

it is this which distinguishes the approbation of a man of 


sense from the flattery of sycophants, and admiration of 
fools—Srer.e. 


Powdering the hair took its rise in 1614, from some bat- 
lad singers at a fair in Europe, who powdered themselves to 
look the more ridiculous. : 


Decent Allowance. The following was the allowance of 
provisions granted to Lady Lucy, one of the maids of ho- 
nour, in the reign of Henry Vill. Breakfast, a chine ef 
beef, a loaf, a gallon ofale. Luncheon, bread and a gallon 
ofale. Dinner, a piece of boiled beef, a slice of roast 
meat, a gallon of ale. Supper, porridge, mutton, a loaf, 
and a gallon of ale. 


Sir Isaac Newton sat out an infidel, and came to be a 


firm believer. 


Tho’ the life-blush of health has abandon’d my cheek, 
And hope with her syren song fled from my view, 
Yet disease only conquers this poor faded form ! 

The heart’s green affection it cannot subaue. 


Perukes were first worn in France, 1620; introduced in- 


to England, 1660. 


A young man, who had attended more tothe cultivation 
of his heels, than of his head, issued the following proposad 
for anes signers to encourage him to open a dancing 
school : 


DAN SING SKUL. 
Miss stir Lightfoot purpoises toe O pen a dan sing sku 
in witch that Rallegaunt hart will bee tort, in thee ion ome 
fash shun Laddies and gentlemun, hoo ma sea fight, toe | 
pat run ise him in his under take in, will pleas toe sin there 


nams to this pap her. 


Skull toe bee o pen ass sune as twem 
tea sinners sin. 


att 


Answer to the Charade in our last. 
Ist, Corn; 2d, Ice; whole Cornice, 


Slain to » with much ado and pai 

_ Shatter’d, dispers’d, and gather’d up a 
Wither’d when youthful, sweet, yet unperfum', 
And carefully laid up to be consum’d. 
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